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ABSTRACT 

David Armor's "The Evid mce on Busing" presented a 
distorted and incomplete review of this politically charged topic. We 
respect Armor's right to publish his views against "mandatory 
busing," But we challenge his claim that these views are supported by 
scientific evidence, A full discussion of our reading of the relevant 
research would be too lengthy and technical for the non--specialist , 
We must limit ourselves to o,utlining. and discussing briefly our 
principal disagreements with Armor^ which center on four major 
points. Firsts his articJe begins by establishing unrealistically 
high standards by which to judge the success of school desegregation. 
Second^ the article presents selected findings from selected studies 
as "the evidence on busing," The bias is twofold. The few studies 
mentioned constitute an incomplete list and are selectively negative 
in results. Only cursory descriptions are provided of the few 
investigations that are reviewed. Thirds the paper's anti-busing 
conclusions rest, primarily on the findings from one short-term study 
conducted by Armor himself: an evaluation of' a voluntary busing 
program in metropolitan Boston, This study is probably the weakest 
reported in the paper. Fourth ^ objections must be raised to the basic 
assumptions about racial change that undergird the entire article. 
The whole national context of individual and institutional racism is 
conveniently ignored, [For David Armor's reply^ see UD 013 499.] 
(Author/JM) 
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DAVID Armors 'The Evidence on Busing," ( T/ic Public Interest. 
No 2.S SuninuT 1972) presented a distorted and incomplete re- 
view of this'politicallv charged topic. We respect Armors right to 
publish his views against "mandatory- busing." But n-e challenge his 
claim that these views are supported by scientific evidence A tull 
discussion of our readinc of the relevant research would be too 
lentTthy and technical for the non-specialist. We must hmit ourselves 
here to outlining and discussing briefly our principal disagreements 
with Armor, which et^ntcr on four major points. 

First, his article begins bv establishing imrealistically high standards 
by which to judsre the success of school desegregation. 'Busing, he 
claims, works only if it Icads-in one school year-to increased 
achievement, aspirations, self-esteem, interracial tolerance, and lit e 
opportunities for black children. And "busing" must meet these 
standards in all types of interracial schools; no distinction is made 
between merely desegregated and gemtinehj integrated schools. 

This "integration policv model," as it is labeled, is not what social 
scientists who specialize in race relations have been writing about 
ovr the past {veneration. Indeed, Annoi's criteria must surely be 
aniong the mosk rigid ever employed for the evaluation of a change 
program in the history of public education in the United btates. 

Second, tho article presents selected findings from selected studies as 
"the evidence on busing." The bias here is tNvofold. On the one hand, 
the fevv studies mentioned constitute an incomplete list and are 
selectively negative in results. Unmentioned are at least seven mves- 
tigations-fvom businc? programs throughout the nation-tiiat meet 
the methodological criteria for inclusion and report positive achieve- 
ment results for black students. These seven studies arc widely known. 

On tho other hand, onlv cursory descriptions are provioed of the 
few investigations that are reviewed. Mitigating circumstances sur- 
rounding black responses to desegregation are not discussed, tor 
example, we are not told that educational services for the transported 
black pupils were actually reduced with the onset of desegregation in 
three of the cited cities. In addition, negative findings consistent with 
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the paper s anti-busing thesis arc emphasized, while positi\-e findincis 
from these same cities arc cither obscured or siinplv ignored. Newer 
studies from three cf the cited cities showing more positive results 
arc not discussed. 

Positive findings are also obscured by the utihzation of an unduly 
severe standard. The achievement gains of black students in deseg^ 
regated schools are often compared with white gams, ratlier than 
with the achievement of black students in black schools. But such a 
standard ignores the possibility that both racial groups can make 
rnorc meaningful educational advances in interracial schools. Indeed, 
this poSiJibihty actually occurs in three of the cities mentioned by 
Armor. Yet he does not infomr us of this apparent dual success of 
desegregation; instead, "busing" is simply rated a failure because the 
black children did not far outgaiu the improving white children. 

Third, the paper s anti-busing conclusions rest primarilv on the find- 
ings from one short-term study conducted by Amior himself. This 
investigation focused on a voluntary busing program in metropolitan 
Boston called xMETCO. Yet this study is probably the weakest re- 
ported in the paper. Our reexamination of its data finds that it has 
extremely serious methodological problems* 

Two major problems concern deficiencies of the control group. To 
test the effects of "busing" and school desegregation, a control group 
should obviously consist exclusively of children who neither are 
"bused" nor attend desegregated schools. But our check of this critical 
pomt reveals tliat this is not the case. Among the S2 control students 
used to test the achievement effects of METCO at all 10 grade 
levels we obtained records on 55. Only 21 of these 55 actuallv at- 
tended segregated schools in tlie tested year of 1968-69. Many of the 
34 (62 per cent ) desegregated children by necessity utilized buses 
and other forms of transportation to get to school. 

Incredible as it sounds, then. Armor compared a group of children 
who were bused to desegregated schools with another grouo of 
children which included many who ako were bused to desegregated 
schools. Not surprisingly, then, he found few differences between 
thern. But this complete lack of adequate conti-ols renders his 
METCO research of no scientific interest in the study of "busing" and 
school desegregation Since this METCO investigation furnished the 
chief * evidence" against "busing,^* Armor s conclusions are severely 
challenged by this point alone. 

Serious, too, is an enormous non -response rate in the second test 
administration, a problem alluded to by Armor only in a footnote. For 
the elementary students, only 51 per cent of the eligible METCO 
students and 28 per cent of the eligible "contror students took part in 
both of the achievement test sessions. The achievement results for 
junior and senior high students are also rendered virtually meaning- 
less by the participation of only 44 per cent of the eligible METCO 
students and 20 per cent of the eligible "contror students. Compare 
these percentages to the survey standard of 70 to 80 per cent, and one 
can appreciate the magnitude of the possible selection bias inti'o- 
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duccd into the METCO results by the widespread lack of student 
participation. Effort5 to compensate for these high non-response 
rates through the use of cross-sectionul samples tlial also suffer fr\;*:: 
extensive non-response are insufficient. 

There are other problems in the METCO study. Some children 
were included who initially performed as well as the test scoring 
allowed and therefore couid not possibly demonstrate "improve- 
ment"; in faet, these pupils comprise one sixth of all the junior high 
pupils tested for achievement gains in reading. Moreover, the condi- 
tions for the third administration of the attitude tests were different 
for the METCO students and the "controls": The fonner took the tests 
at school and the latter took them at home with their parents as 
proctors. Even apart from the severe control group problems, then, 
the faulty research design makes any conclusion about differences in 
racial attitudes between the two groups hazardous. 

The inadequate discussion of the METCO study in Anriors article 
makes it \'irtually impossible for even the discerning reader to evalu- 
ate it properly. We uncovered its many errors only from unpubUshed 
earlier materials and from reanalyzing the data ourselves. The 
METCO discussion is inadequate in other ways. Differential sta- 
tistical standards are employed, with le.ss rigorous standards applied 
to findings congruent with the article's anti-busing thesis; attitude 
differences among METCO schools arc not shown; and misleading 
claims of consistency with other research findings are made. 

From this assortment of '^evidence," Armor concludes authorita- 
tively that "busing ' fails on four out of five counts. It does not lead, he 
argues, to improved achievement, grades, aspirations, and racial atti- 
tudes for black children; yet, despite these failures, he admits that 
desegregated schools do seem somehow to lead more often to college 
cnrolhnent for black students. 

The pictiare is considerably more positive, as well as more complex, 
than Annor paints it. For example, when specified school conditions 
are attained, research has repeatedly indicated that desegregated 
schools improve the academic perfonnance of black pupils. Otlier 
research has demonstrated that rigidly high and unrealistic aspira- 
tions actually deter learning; thus, a slight lowering of such as- 
piriitions by school desegregation can lead to better achievement and 
cannot be regarded as a failure of "busing." Moreover, 'militancy*' 
and "black consciousness and solidanty" are not negative character- 
istics, as Armor:; article asserts, and their alleged development in 
desegregated schools could well be regarded as a further success, not 
a failure, of "busing " Finaliy, the evidence that desegregated educa- 
tion shaqMy expands the life opportunities of black children is more 
extensive than he has indicated. 

Consequently, Armors sweeping policy conclusion against "man- 
datory busing** is neither substantiated nor warranted. Not only docs 
it rely up<Dn impaired and incomplete "evidence," but in a real sense 
his paper is not about "busing" at all, much less "mandatory busing." 
Three of the cities discussed—among them Boston, the stibject of 
Armors own research— had voluntary^ not "mandatory busing.** 
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"Busing" was never cited ns an independent variable, and nianv of 
the desegregation studies discussed involved some children who 
were not bused to reach their interracial schools. Indeed, in Annor s 
own investigation of METCO, some of tiie METCO children were 
not bused while many of tiae controls were- 

Fourth, objections must be raided to the basic assumptions about 
racial change tliat undergird the entire article. Public school de- 
segregation is regarded as largely a technical matter, a matter for 
social scientists more than for the courts. Emphasis is placed solely on 
the adaptive abilities of black children rather than on their consti- 
tutional rights. Moreover, the whole national context of individual 
and institutional racism is eon'/eniently ignored, and interracial con- 
tact under any conditions is assumed to be '"integration." 
Now we wish to pursue these basic points in more detail. 

I 

Unrealistic standards for judgirig tlie effects of "busing." The article 
advances an "integration policy rnoder' which it claims grew out oi' 
social science and guided "the integration movement." The model 
allegedly maintained that qU schcjol desegregation would result in 
improved black achievement, aspirations, self-esteem, racial atti- 
tudes, and educational and occupational opportunities (Armor, 
p. 96). This interpretation of "the integration policy moder is at 
sharp variance with what specialists in this field have been writing 
over the past generation.^ The fundamental premise of social scien- 
tists over these years was that racial segregation as it is typically 
imposed in the United States leads directly to a multitude of negative 
effects not only for black America but for the nation at large. (The 
evidence for this prennse is extensive, and Armor does not contest 
the premise.) But social scientists have not made the error of con- 
tending that because enforced racial segregation has negative effects, 
all racial desegregation will have positive effects. It requires little 
imagination to think of hostile conditions of school desegregation 
that would limit its benefits for both races. 

At the heart of this misconception is a persistent misreading of 
Gordon Allport's (1954) theory of intergroup contact. Armor cites 
a quotation from Allport delineating the crucial conditions that he 
held to be essential before positive effects could be expected from 
intergroup contact: equal status, common goals, institutional sup- 
ports, and a non-competitive atmosphere that is likely to lead to *'the 
perception of common interests and common humanity." Yet Annor 
summarizes this quotation by stating: 'The clear key to breaking the 
vicious circle, then, was contact." This is »o^ what Allport wTote; 
the key, Allport argued, is contact under particular conditions. 

Later in his article Arnior adds a brief discussion of one of these 
conditions-equal status between the two groups. Allport and other 
contact theorists have maintained that this rendition is met by equal 
status, dignity, and access to resources wAthin the contact situation 
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itself (e.g., Pettigrew. 1971). Armor reinterprets tliis condition so 
tliat it is met only if the two groups bring equal societal status to 
the situation, a rigorous test indeed in a society where racial dis- 
criniiiiaticn has long been endemic. We know of no relevant contact 
research that supports this reinterpretation of the theor>% and vague 
references to conflict in Nortiiem Ireland and the Middle East hardly 
suffice as evidence. But anned with his outi rcinterpretation, Amior 
(p. Ill) MTites: "Therefore, we have to question whether integra- 
tion programs for black and white children can ever fulfill the equal 
status condition as long as socio-economic and academic inequalities 
are not eliminated." Here the misreading of Allport's contact theory 
is fashioned t^o not only an explanation of presumed "negative" 
results fi^m interracial schools but a not-so-subtle rationale for at 
best gradualism and at worst a return to racially segregated educa- 
tion throughout the nation. 

The basic weakness, then, in this description of an 'mtcgration 
pohcy model" is that it assumes positive results for all interracial 
schools rather than for just those meeting the conditions for optimal 
contact. This erroneous assumption is best illustrated by reference 
to the chief pohc>' document relied upon by Armor: Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools, issued by the U.S. Conmiission on Civil Rights 
(1967). The quotation Armor cites from this report emi)hasizes tlie 
harmful effects of racially isolated schooling, and it does not specify 
all of the five hypotheses which he somehow deduces from it. That 
the Commission clearly understood that interracial schools in and 
of themselves are not necessarily effective schools is demonstrated 
by tlie following passage which was not quoted: 

Whether school desegregation is effective depends on i number of fac- 
tors. These include the leadership given by State and local officials; 
the application of the plan to all schools in the communit>'; the meas- 
ures taken to minimize the possibility of racial friction in the newly 
desegregated schools; the maintenance oi improvement of educational 
standards; the desegregation of clussc.*; within the schools as well as 
the schools themselves, and the availability of supportive ser\'iccs foi 
individual students who lag in achievement. 

The Commission Report discusses these factors in detail for over 
eight pages, factors neither mentioned nor measured by Annor "The 
integration policy model," then, sets up unrealistic standards for 
judging the effects of "busing'' by ignoring the conditions s]>ccificd 
by the two principal sources cited. Its fis'e criteria for success con- 
stitute a "straw man," far exceeding the standards apphed for the 
evaluation of other educational programs. 

The critical distinction between desegregation and integration is ig- 
nored. The racial desegregation of schools is not a static bwt a com- 
plex, d\-namic process. To evaluate it fairly, the critical conditions 
under which it takes place must be assessed. For this purpose, it is 
important to distinguish between desegregation and integration. 
Desegregation is achieved by simply ending segregation and bring- 
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ing blacks and whites toi^Lthcn it iniplios notlung al-out the qualih- 
of the interracial interaction. Integration involves Allpo.t'-. four con- 
ditions for positive intergroup contact, cross-racial acceptance, and 
equal aignit>' and access to resources for botli racial groups. 

The neglect of th:5 distinction besets not onlv Armor's theoretical 
contentions but his empirical ones as w ell Xo clFort is made to look 
mside of the schools at the pwccss of desegregation. Tl:e cursor\^ 
descriptions of the -busing" investigations tell virtuallv nothing about 
the conditions of interracial contact that prevailed. (Indeed, a few 
of the mitial reports of these studies failed to describe contact con- 
ditions.) For example, v.e should have been informed bv Armor 
tliat transported black children in some Riverside schools arri\'e and 
leave earlier than tlic untransporfcd white children and that thev 
have separate reading classes-hardly practices likely to generate 
interracial contact and lead to integration (Singer, 1972). And we 
might have been told that minority students in Riverside who were 
most likely to be in interracial classrooms (high-.ability students) 
performed far better after desegregation tlian before (Purl, 1971 ). 

In fact, in his Detroit deposition for school segregation Armor 
admitted that he had no measures or knowledge in his own study 
ot the METCO schools of such crucial factors as teacher expecta- 
tions and preparation, the racial composition of the faculties, ability 
tracking practices, and curriculum changes. A review of "the evi- 
dence on busing" is misleading at best without consideration of 
these indicators of the desegregation versus integration distinction. 

n 

A biased and incomplete selection of studies. Annor's article makes no 
attempt to rev-iew all of the available evidence on "busing," as its 
title imphes. Instead, the reader is told about only a small number 
of studies, selected witli an apparent bias toward those reporting 
tew positive effects. One hint of this selection is found in Armors 
footnote 1, where we learn that he arbitrarily excludes the entire 
sonthem United State-; from his purview, tPiough this severe restric- 
tion IS not indicated either in his title or his conclusions against 
mandatory outing." This unexplained exclusion seems unwarranted, 
tor the bulk of court-ordered "mandatory busing" has occurred in 
the Soutli. 

Armor omits at least seucn key desegregation invcstigaMons-only 
one of which is from the South-that reach conclusions in conflict 
with those of his paper. All seven of these desegregation programs 
involved TDusing,' and all seven of the studies meet the paper's t%vo 
stated criteria for inclusion-longitudinal data and nn adequate con- 
b^l group. Table 1 summarizes these neglected research reports. 
1 hough hve of them spanned only one school year, all seven reach 
pos\tv^e conclusions concerning the effects of school desegregation 
upon the academtc porfonnance of black children. Moreover, none 
ot them found that the process lowered white academic perform- 
ance. No matter how Armor might wish to view these studies in 
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retrospect, there was no reason for their oniission in a paper that 
claimed to present ^the evidence on busing" 

Space limitations prevent a discussion here of lhe=,c neglected 
investigations, but five poiius should be made about them. First, a 
number of them share methodological problems v/ith the studies 
that Armor did choose to discuss. Indeed. re\-i*e\vers of this research 
literature have imifonnlv found it methodologically weak (Matthai, 
196S: O'Reillv, 1970; St. John, 1970; Weinberg, I96S). Secc^ad, these 
seven bv no' means exhaust the relevant research literature that 
meets the papers dual eriteria for inclusion. Tl;(Te are studies on 
desegregation witiiout busing that rtveal posithe achievement ef- 
fects'^Ce.g., Anderson, 1966; Fortenbcny, 1959; Frar>' and Goolsby, 
1970). There are a few otliers thitt %\ere also left out that found no 
significant achievement gains associated with desegregation (e.g., 
Fox, 1966. 1967, 196S). From the perspective of the desegregation 
versus integration distinctioi , this mixed picture is precisely what 
one would expect. Third, these seven studies are not obscure reports; 
all but the more recent Goldsboro and Sacramento sUidies are cited 
in one or more of the standard reviews available on the topic (Mat- 
thai, 196S: O^Reilly, 1970; St. John. 1970; Weinberg, 1968). 

Fourth, the positive achievement effects revealed by these studies 
are often not just statistically significant (Armors criterion) but, 
more imoortant, are educationally significant as well. The study from 
Buffalo by Banks and DiPasquale (1969), for example, found a 
2.5 month achievement advantage for the desegregated children. 
Over a 12-vear school career, were such an advantage to be repli- 
cated each vear, this would constitute 2.5 extra years of achievement 
-a critical addition that could me.in die difference between func- 
tional illiteracv and marketable skills. Finally, these seven studies 
do not measure the ''pure" effects of desegregation any more than 
those cited by Anijor. Probably tliere are no instances of school 
desegregation that are not confounded vvith curriculum changes, 
school qu^lit}^ and other educational :dteraticns. But our point is 
made: The few studies mentioned in Armors article constitu:e an 
incomplete list and are selectively negative in results. 

Biased and incomplete descriptions arc provided of the few studies dis- 
cussed. The cursorv reviews of tl*,e few studir-i that Armor did select 
for attention allow only biased and incomplete descriptions. Smco 
his article never probes the process going on inside the schools, it 
repeatedly omits mitigating circumstances surrounding black re- 
spouses to desegregation. For example, no mention is made of the 
fact that educational ser%'iees for the transported black students ni 
Ann Arbor, Riverside, and Berkeley were acturdly reduced with the 
onset of desegregation (Carrigan, 3969; Frelow, 1971; and 1 url 
1971 \ Nor is there anv indication that Riverside initially placcc 
many of its bused minority children in the same classrooms, niul 
often with low-achieving white children (Ilenrick, 196S). No in- 
tegration model," not even the new one devised by Annor, is fairly 
tested under such cx>nditions. 
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Moreover, tlic positive findiivjjs that favor dc»s<.cresration in ihcso 
studies are oft(»a obscured or simply iiinored by Annor. In tiie case 
of Hartford, for instance*, only WVchsler LQ. data are cited, v hiie 
extensive results from the Primary Mental Abilities Test and meas- 
ures of school achie\-enu nt go undisc ussed. When ail three types of 
tesb are considered tofj^ether. a clear p-^ttem of larger trains for the 
transported children emerces for all four ^Trades from icinderg:irten 
through the third grade (Malum. Likewise, black pupils in 

Ann /.rbor attained a substai3tiall\- higher mean I.Q. after one year 
of desegregation, but this fact is lest from sidit by the use of a \diite 
comparison. A range of interesting results from Riverside is also 
omitted. Purl (1971) found that: (a) Bused students who were 
more dispersed in the classes of their receiving schools outperformed 
those who-through abilit\' grouping or other means— were clustered 
in near-segregation style, (b) While the meai> achievement of mi- 
nority pupils with low initial abilit>' scores declined relative to grade 
level, the achievement of nunorit>^ pupils with high initial ability 
scores rose in the desegregated schools, (c) Minorit>' children trans- 
ported to schools characterized by higher achievement of the re- 
ceiving white students irain significantly Uiore than comparable 
minority children transported to schools characterized by low 
achievement, an effect not linked to the social class levels of the 
receiving students, (d) The one group of bused minority students 
who began their schoohng in interracial schools achieved better 
than those who had first experienced segregated education. 

The incomplete descrij^tions also fail to reveal major methodolog- 
ical weaknesses in tht*se cited studie^s. The Berkeley (1971a) in- 
vestigation, as a case in point, utiliz<?d different tests for comparison 
over time, precisely the same de^fect for which an investigation in 
Rochester ( 1971 ) showing a number of positive results is rejected 
without discussion. Die White Plains (1967) investigation employs 
inadequate control groups drawn from earlier time periods, a fault>' 
procedure tliat confounds the effects of e\ ents over time with those 
of desegregation.^ Indeed, the negative conclusions of a follow-up 
study in Ann Arbor are given without recording the fact that it 
failed to meet either of the criteria puq)ortedly used for inclusion, 
for it had no control group whatsoever nor did it gather longitudinal 
data on the same test (Aberdeen, 1969; Canigan. 19'i9). 

Finally, several newer reports on these same cities that present 
results favorable to desegregation are not utilized. Mahan and 
Mahan (1971), for example, pro\'ide more refined analyses on the 
Hartfo/d achie\'cment data. Pooling the first, third, and fifth grades,"^ 
they show that the desegregated children in Project Concern do 
significantly better after two years than their comparable segregated 
controls on the Wechslei LQ. and on both the verbal and quantita- 
tive scores of the Primary Mental Abilities Test. 

Though he cited a Masters thesis on New Haven desegregation. 
Armor failed to cite a better-known doctoral disscTtation on the 
same city.* Samuels (1971) studied 138 black students who had all 
attended inner-city kindergartens in 1969 and tlien were assigned 
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ramloinhj to one of tliree con(3itions: bused into suburban schools, 
received intensive coniponsator\* edticatiou in New Ha\'en schools, 
or attended regular New Ha\cn schools. After two \ ears. Sanniels 
found tliat the bused children possessed siunificantly hi^lier reading 
scores tlian the two control groups as well as hi;::her word knowledge 
scores that approach statistical significance ( p<.07). Their self-image 
scores were slightly higher, but not significantly different. Com- 
parisons on word aniiiysis and mathcinatic-s yielded no significant 
differences. 

In Berkciey, Frelow ( 1971 ) studied the iliird and fourth grade 
achievemeiit of poor children, niost of them black, over a six-year 
period that witnessed rapid changes in the citys schools. Though 
this design, like that used in ^\*llite Plains, lacks contemporaneous 
controls, he found that achievement scores rose significantly after 
the introduction of compensatory programs and went slightly higher 
still after desegregation despite a reduction in services. Frelow con- 
cludes that "when gains arc measured against level of instructional 
ser\ices, desegregation produces the most prominent achievement 
results/' 

The use of white control groups is inadequate and often misleading. 

The contention that black children will learn more in integrated 
than in segregated schools is not tested when black data arc com- 
pared with those of white control groups. Moreover, the use of a 
desegregated white control group ignores the possibility that both 
whites and blacks could benefit significantly from integration with- 
out "the racial gap" in achievement closing at all. As a matter of 
fact precisely this possibility occurs in lli\-ersidc, Berkeley, and 
Ann Arbor— though this is not mentioned by Armor and is allowed 
to mask black gains in desegregated schocb. 

For Riverside, Armor reports that even for the fourth-grade group 
that had been desegregated since kindergarten "the minority/white 
gap had not diminished. . , /' But actually the white test scores 
being used for a comparison had improved after desegregation 
relative to national norms (Purl, 1971). Thus, the fact that the 
minority students held the "gap*' constant represents improvement; 
this is indicated, too, by these minority students' relative gains in 
grade equivalents. 

For Berkeley, Armor reports in a footnote that *'black achieve- 
ment is as far behind (or further behind) white achievement after 
two years of integration as before integration/' But both white and 
black jrade equivalents in grades one, t\vo, and three went up 
across age cohorts after two years of desegregation; yet since thrv 
rose in virtually equal amounts, the "black/white gap'* was 
narrowed (Berkeley, 1971a, 1971b), The measure here is grade 
equivalents, not percentiles. Thus., keeping "the racial gap" from 
expanding is im aceomplislunent in itself for desegregation, since the 
typical result of segregated schools is an ever-widenmg "racial gap" 
in grade equivalents (Coleman et al, 1966; Mosteller and Moyni- 
han, 1972). 
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■ 'l^j'^ inisioadint^ mv of white cont, !^ 

^ ■ ^'-n Arhor (Carn\^an/l9Gy). Here the biased 

Ijlat-k stiuidiK iinilli-piol)l(-iii wkuV witli a o;rcatrr inci- 

'Kncv ol "ut.-iK-jal iicnitli prol)kMn.s"' and bJiuivioral ^>obl.-ms re- 
qim inc^ spcci.i! ssioisu hf.'lp." W-t ihcy gained an averaire of 
3.66 I.Q. points durinc; tli.-ir (ivsf vcar of dc.sc^rcj:^ation. Thcv'were 
conii)arc'cl with ccnciiilly hi-]i-,tatus uliite children, maiiv ofwhoni 
canir from academic fainiiies, who .trained an averaG;e of 4.2S I.Q. 
point:;, '■i3usini;'^ f.iilcd, in Armors terms, because "the racial gap" 
did not close. Hut can a program whjch utilizes fewer services with 
a miilti-probleni group of yountrsters, and vet is associated with a 
r.ea>ly four-point average ?nerea:se in I.Q. during one school vcar 
he Ufriucstiouably ruled a failure? Wc think not, even if these 
bused' pupils did not gain more than high-achieving white 
youngsters from a uniwrsily coniinunity. 

This point represents a crucial difference between our oerspective 
and \rnior's. We believ(^ it to be unrealistic to expect anv type of 
educational innovation to close most of the racial differential in 
achievement while gross racial disparities, especially economic ones, 
remain in American society. Furthermore, we know of no social 
scientists who ever claimed school desegregation alone could close 
most of the dJ^erential We are pleased to note the many instances 
where effect i\ j desegregation has apparently benefited the achieve- 
inert of both black and white children, and where over a period of 
years it appears to close approximately a fourth of the differential. 

But to insist that "mandatory businc:" must close most of the 
achievement differential by itself in a short time or be abolished 
IS to understate the ease, an cctreme position. Indeed, Armor him- 
self has wa\ cred on this point. In The Public Interest he wrote: "The 
ideal control group, of course would consist of black students who 
are identical to the integrated students in every wav except for 
the integrated experience" (Armor, p. 97), tiiough white students 
in the same school constituted an "adequate" control. Later, liovv- 
evcr,^ w hile testifying in support of anti-busing legislation before 
the Senate Subcommittee^ on Education, he used white pupils as 
tlic critical comparison. This stern criterion leads to some strange 
conclusions. A desegregation program that dramatically raises the 
aelueveinent levels of both racial groups is judged a failure when 
It docs not close most of the racial disparity, but another desegre^a^ 
tion program that entirely closes the gap by raising the blacks' 
scores and loiccrin^s, the whites' scores would kive to be deemed 
a success! 



Ill 

Serious weaknesses in the METCO research. Armor's article relies 
most heavil>- upon his own research on Bostons suburban program 
known as METCX). Far greater space-including a dozen graphs--is 
(.Wvoivd to till' Mh:TC:0 research than to all of the other research 
combined; and Ww ME'l CO work is the only investigation that is 
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relied upon for support of all five of the eonelusions conecrning the 
effeets of "busing." Yet a eareful rcanalysis of these METCO data 
reveals a host of serious weaknesses that eenter on five eoneenis: 
(a) the unrcpresentativeness of the METCO xerogram, and problems 
regarding (b) the eontrol group, (e) the sample, (d; test admin- 
istration, and (e) the analysis. 

a. Unreprcsentativeness of METCO program. \>»t only is "busing" 
not "mandatory" in METCO, but the program is highly at>^pieal of 
desegregation efforts with "busing" around the nation. METCO is 
a voluntary program, and it has disproportionately attraeted middle- 
elass bhiek students. This elass bias may help explain why METCO 
ehildren in the first year of the program attained a higher average 
I.Q. than the white national average (Arehibald, 1967) and why in 
Figures 1 and 2 of Armor's artiele all 10 grade levels show rela- 
tively high aehievement seores. Moreover, METCO ehildren com- 
prise only a minute fraction of their student bodies, with less than 
four per eent in any one school in 1969. Black faculty are rare in 
virtually all of the METCO schools. Indeed, some METCO schools 
have had all-white slafiFs, and until rccendy even all of the bus 
drivers were white. Thus, given METCO's "tokenism'* in students 
and stafiF, as well as its social class bias, direct generalizations from 
this program to "busing" throughout the United States appear 
dubious at best. 

b. Control group prohJems. The most serious weakness of the 
METCO research involves the students who were employed as 
"controls/' The study's design obviously requires that none of these 
control students were either desegregated or "bused." But a careful 
review of the available records reveals that this essential condition 
is not met.^ Among the 41 "control" youngsters at the elementary 
level, we obtained records on 17. Only seven of these 17 pupils 
were actually attending segregated schools during 1968-69, while 
10 (59 per cent) were attending desegregated schools. Siinilarly, 
among the 3S (out of a total of 41) "controls" at the junior and 
senior high levels whose records we obtained, only 14 M'ere in 
segregated schools during the tested year, while 24 (63 per cent) 
were attending desegregated schools. 

All told, then, of the 55 students whose records were secured, 34 
(62 per cent) actually went to desegregated schools and many of 
them used buses and other means of transportation.^^ Even if ^vc 
assume that all 27 students whose records were unavailable went to 
iregregated schools (an unlikely possibility), these data still mean 
that at least 41 per cent (34/82) of the "control" students were in 
fact experiencing a racially desegregated education. Indeed, these 
desegregated "controls" were generally in schools with a greater 
interracial mixture than those attended by the METCO children. 

This failure of the METCO study to have an adequate control 
group cannot be overcmphasii:cd. It means that all of the METCO 
comparisons between the METCO and "control" children in A.nnors 
article are not valid indications of any differences attributable to 
"busing ' or school desegregation. For .such comparisons may also 
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'^'Ct the difForent effects of suburban versus inner-city dcscgre ga- 
ud token versus substantial desegregation. In sliort, sve be- 
i this weakness alone cliniiMales the METCO study from being 
relevant to "tlie evidence on busing/' and makes our further 
criticisms of the study ahnost siiperikious. 

Other problems involve the use of siblings of METCO students 
as "controls/' 'This design feature by no means guarantees the 
equating of the groups/' wrote Herbert Walberg (1969) in the 
initial write-up of this investigation. *'since there may be bias in 
the family's choice of the child to be bused. . . /' Indeed, there is 
potential bias in the selection by families, but the direction is not 
clear. The academically superior child might be chosen more often 
by his parents; or, as METCO officials suspect, the child having 
difficulties in Boston's schools might be chosen more often. More- 
over, the use of siblings for controls tends to confound sex, grade 
level, and age with family climate and social class. 

e. Sample problems. The METCO research suffers, too, from 
both small numbers and a severe loss of eligible subjects. Limited 
sample size makes finding statistically significant differences in 
achievement between the experimental and "control" groups less 
likely; or, put differently, small sample sizes aid in supporting the 
anti-desegregation thesis of the article. The extent of this problem 
is shown in Table 2, which provides the sample sizes -by grade 
level. The question arises as to how large the METCO group dif- 

Table 2. METCO Sample Sizes by Grade Level and Type of School 

Type of School 
Attentded By "Controls" 



Grade 
Level 


METCQi 


"Control" 


Segre- 
gated 


Desegre- 
gated 


UNAVAIL- 
ABLE 


3rd & 4th 


88 


14 


2 


3 


9 


5th & 6th 


59 


27 


5 


7 


15 


Elcnicntary 
Scliool Totals 


147 


41 


7 


10 


24 


7th 


47 


11 


6 


5 


0 


8th 


31 


10 


4 


5 


1 


Qth 


47 


6 


1 


4 


1 


Junior High 
School Totals 


125 


27 


11 


14 


2 


10th 


53 


4 


0 


3 


1 


11th 


18 


8 


3 


5 


0 


12th 


1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Senior High 
Scljool Totals 


72 


14 


3 


10 


1 



1 Tlicic data are t£«kt a from our reconslmclfcl dat^ tapes. Annor lists 123 junior high METCO 
students in his Fiiinrc 2, but he inatlvcrtiMitly ciroppcd two cases. 
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fercncGs in achievciucnt would have had to be before the sample 
sizes employed could liave d-tccted a statii-ticully .significant dif- 
fercncc even at the .05 level of confidence? By our calculation, the 
answer at the junior high level, for example,' is that the METCO 
students would have had to gain at least 0.4 of a grade more in 
average achievement on the test norms than the "control" group.- 
This is an unrealistic expectation o\er a duration of only seven 
months, especially for comparisons among children who are close 
to grade le\-el. An educationally meaningful average gain difference 
over such a short period would have been 0.2 of a grade more for 
the MEICO students. But this would have required sample sizes 
of roughly 200 in each group to have reached statistical significance 
for a two-tailed test. Instead, onh' 125 METCO and 27 "contror 
junior high students were tested. The same point can be made 
about the other grade levels. We conclude, therefore, that the 
criterion of statistical significance was inappropriate for evaluatin^^ 
the METCO program when the sample sizes were so small. 

The loss of subjects occurred in two stages. Among the elemen- 
tary students, in the first test administration in October 1968, there 
was a 23 per cent loss of eligible METCO students and a 35 per cent 
loss of eligible "contror students.^ In the second test administration 
in May 1969, 34 per cent of the METCO and 56 per cent of the 
"control" students who had takci?. t!]e tests seven months earlier 
did not retake them. Combined, thL-n, the achievement results on 
these students included only 51 per cent of the eligible METCO 
and 28 per cent of the eligible "control" participants. The situation 
was even worse for the junior and senior high students, whose 
achievement results were based on only 44 per cent of the eligible 
METCO and only 20 per cent of the eligible "control" participants. 
Furdiermore, only eight per cent of the "controls" took part in all 
three test administrations. 

Contrast these percentages with Useem's (1971, 1972) response 
rate of S7 per cent in her study of white students in METCO schools. 
Compare them, too, with the accepted survey research standard of 
at least a 70 to SO per cent response rate, and one can appreciate 
the high level of potential bias introduced by this loss of subjects 
from Annor's study. An attempt to compensate for these impaired 
data by utilizing cross-sectional results is not an adequate remedy 
for many reasons, some of which, are provided by Aimor himself 
when he condemns cross-sectional investigations. Besides, there was 
a considerable loss of eligible subjects, and thus potential bias, in 
the cross-sectional data as well. 

d. Test (ubninist ration prohJcms. "The control group," Annor 
argued in his Detroit deposition for school segregation, "has to be 
measured in the sam(> way that the tieated group is." He further 
maintained that "wc must measure them before the treatment, and 
put one througli the treatment and one not, to assess the effect of a 
program." W^e agree, but his METCO research failed on both counts. 

The third testing in May 1970, which involved attitudes but not 
achievement, took place under markedly contrasting conditions for 
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the f'xperimontal and control groups. While iho METCO children 
answered the questions in school, the control childien answered them 
at home through i\ mailed questionnaire timt explicitly requested the 
parent^ to ser\'c as proctois. This procedure risks two related sources 
of bias. A wealth of research has demonstrated how difl'erent situa- 
tions can lead to sharply different responses; and the home adminis- 
tration of the controls' testing opens the possibility for family 
members to influence the answers directly. 

Armor expresses amazement that the METCO children revealed 
as a group more militant and ideological responses than the **eon- 
tror children, but the diflercntiiil testing administrations provide 
a possible explanation. Repeated surveys indicate that young black 
peers at school are far more likely to be militant and ideological than 
older parents at home (Cnmiobcll and Schuman, 196S; Goldman, 
1970); and research in social psychology has showai that such dif- 
ferent situational influences can have a sharp effect on group-] inked 
atti^^es (Charters and Ncweonib, 1952). 

On the second point, measuring the groups before the treatment, 
the METCO research also fails. The METCO pupils were measured 
initially in October 196S, after all of them had begun for a month 
or more their year in the METCO school. Moreover, 45 per cent of 
the METCO children were not beginning ''the treatment" of suburban 
education, for they had already been in the program for either one 
or two years. 

Finally, studies utilizing achievement tests require well-motivated 
students who are trying to do their best. We learn from those in 
attendance at both the first and second test administrations, however, 
that motivation was apparently not high. And no wonder. The stu- 
dents, METCO and control, had no special incentive for taking the 
lengthy tests on a holiday in a Boston technical school described by 
Walberg (1969) as "an old, run-down, ill-cared-for building.'"' This 
low level of motivation probably accounts for the small turnout for 
the second test. 

e. Analysis problems. Even if there were no serious control group 
and sample problems, numerous data errors place Armor s analysis of 
the METCO results in serious question. One child was included who 
apparently did not take the verbal test initially at all; his post-test 
scores were then treated as a total gain from a base of zero. A sixth 
(25 of 151) of the junior high .students initially scored virtually as 
^ligh as the achievement test scoring allov/ed. Thus, this "'ceiling 
effect" made it impossible for their post-test scores to advance, and 
their performance was treated as showing "no gain." Such problems, 
together with clerical errors, help explain why such talented children 
are shown to make such slight achievement gains in Armor's Figures 
1 and 2. But given the irreparable control group and sampling prob- 
lems, no purpose is served by a reanalysis of these data that corrects 
for these errors of analysis and data handling. 

Inadequate discussion of the METCO re.searcln Thfj reader is not told 
enough in Armors article to evaluate the METCO research fully. 
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Most of our critical ioinn>ents Mv based on infomiution gleaned from 
a rcanalvsis of the law data, the e\aniin;Uion of unpublished papers 
on the research (Archibald. 1967; Walber^, 1%9; and Armor and 
Gcno\'a 1970) and a reviev; of Armor's court testimony concerning 
the research. The discussion of the METCO wo^-k is also inadequate 
in other wavs- (a) Differential statistical standards are employed; 
(b) attitude differences between METCO sdiools are not shown; 
and (c) misleading claims of consistency with other research findings 

arc advanced. , r ^ ^ i 

a DiScrential statistical standaras. Rigid standards of statistical 
significance are uniformly applied to findings that favor school de- 
segregation Findings of positi\-c efi:ects in odier studies that ap- 
proach statistical significance are sunuiiarily disniissed as not sig- 
nificant " But diese standards arc relaxed considerably when hndings 
interpreted as negative to school desegregation are discussed. For 
instance Figure 3 is provided to show how the grades of METUUs 
junior and senior high school pupils declined slighdy, and this fanding 
is emphasi?cd in the conclusions (Armor, p. 109). Yet there is no sig- 
nificant difference betv.'ccn the METCO and the control groups on 
chan<res in grades. Similarly, a slightly greater increase among 
METCO students in wanthig a school with no more than halt-wlute 
student bodies is emphasized (Armor, pp. 102-103). Though . . the 
differential change is not statistically significant,' Figure ( is dcvofed 
to it And later in the conclusions, this finding is utilized without 
qualification as part of the evidence that "bused" black students have 
become more supportive of "black separatism." 

b Attitude differences between METCO schools are not shown. 
Armor s article assumes that the METCO program consisted of the 
same "treatment" for all of the children participating in it. Consc- 
qucntlv attitude differences across METCO schools were not showni; 
nor, as noted earlier, were any variables utilized to take into account 
what type of educational programs were actually occurring mside 
the various METCO schools. 

Actualh', of course, there arc as many different METCO programs 
under wa'v as there are separate METCO schools. But consider the 
contrasting policv implications of providing only the total results 
as opposed to school-bv-school results. Suppose a particular school 
nrocram aimed at improNing racial attitudes were attempted m eight 
schools, and that the overall effect was minimal. The policy implica- 
tion would be to regard the program a disappointment and to consider 
abandoning it. Suppose further that a meaningful effect had m fact 
».cen recris^ered in all but two schools, but that attitudes m these 
two were so unfaN-orablc that they N irtualK' obscured the favorable 
attitudes of the other si.x in the total data. Now the policy imphcation 
irom the same data would be to regard the program as encouraging 
and to find out how to change die deviant t^^■o to make them more 
like the successful si.K schools. In short, the variability across schools 
is a critical consideration in judging a program. 

Our Fimire 1, from Uscem (1971 ), shows that a situation simdar to 
this existed for the METCO program in 1969. Note that schools F and 
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Figure 1. Attitudes of MKTCO and White Students Toward the 
METCO rro^ram by JIi<rh School' 




High School 



\ Data from METCO students in rchool C were not availalile. The Figure is taken from Uscem 
( 197 1 ). 

A evince Ly far the most anti-METCO sentiment among both white 
and blaek pupils. Note, too, that bhiek attitudes toward AiETCO are 
consistently more favorable than those oi whites, though there is a 
positive relationship across schools in the att'tudcs of the two groups. 
With such wide differences between METCO schools, how can a 
simple judgment of success or failure be passed upon the entire 
program? 

c. Misleading claims of consistency icith other research findirxgs 
are advanced. Two studies are cited as providing supporting evidence 
for the METCO results; but their descriptions arc so incomplete as 
to be highly misleading. Useem's ( 1971, 1972) METCO investigation 
is given as evidence for how interracial contact in METCO schools 
leads to worse xace relations. Her complete findings, however, point 
to a different conclusion, and we shall return to these findings shortly. 
The other citation refers to Armors earlier rcanalysis of Ithe Cole- 
man report data: 

An exten.sive rcanalysis of the Coleman data sliowed that eN'Cn with- 
out controlling for social class factors, "naturally" integrated (i.e., non- 
bused) black sixth-grade groups were still one and one-half standard 
deviations behind white groups in the same schools, compared to a 
national gap of two standard deviations. This means that, assuming 
the Coleman data to be correct, the best that integration could do 
would be to move the average black group from the 2nd percentile to 
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Such a statement is cxtrcincK inisluadiiug, and it rri?ijuiiiics clarifica- 
tion. It appears to assert tliat thei i* is sonnc upper \\im\ mn ihc possible 
achievciviciit gnin.s through "busing ' of bhicks reUittiiw'^ t«) whites. No 
such assertion is possible. Moreowr. the ex'idener* wr tftiis cbinun is 
based on data from groups of children who arc in i$tvffj^?^tiil not ibuscd 
and for whom there arc onh' Coleman ^- cross-scxassoEnl Jata* The 
statement, then, implies a causal rolatioia from cit>^ss^^..tionai data, 
a practice correctly condcMnned e.vrlier by Armosi; "lEbt* statement 
fnrtlier implies that there is some i^^triusie, if unspecafel, connection 
betwei'n the gains po,ssibIe from "busimg** and thie ififcrred gains 
estiniaied from cross-sectional data. 

More misleading still is the lisjse of ^roup perceu^ea Technically, 
it may be correct that the aN eimge black i^roup mcans.ia' desegregated 
sixth grades is only at the 7th |)ercenti]e when coai||»tred witlh the 
means of white i;roitps. But the (L.^ous misinterpK^ttiition that can 
easily arise is that the averaire iif?divi<:Iiiiil black skickmt in a desegre- 
gated school is onl>- at the 7th peireeMtiile compared wiiiBitthe individual 
white student norms. Such ara interpretation is foaiently itTong. 
Though Armor can argue that bis sti'itement is techmii^ully accurate,, 
we feel that he has au oblirgati^an to inform the loty wadier fully sm 
that such a misinterpretation could no* occur. 

The misleading statement utilizes standard devQations; based on 
group means rather than on ini.fe'idual scores. Croinjistaniiard dcvi ca- 
tions are inv^ariably smaller than standard deviatmms bnisicd cm the 
individuals withixi the groups. Imsteadi of ttilic avera!^ blacEk group in 
desegregated sixth grades being at the Tfft percentESfc of wBilte^rowp 
norms, then, wc estimate that tbe average Iblack hteBviduM in deseg- 
regated sixth grades ranks betwtijen the 25th andl 30th percentiles 
of white indivulmal norms.^ Indc«*d, Figure 2 of Anmar's aiiicle shows 
that the black semior high studemts in the METCOhne search average 
between the 25th and 43rd percentiles in iiadividualitrcading adhieve- 
ment. 

The achievement cfiecfs of "busing" are more connipex and positive 
than reported. Armor concD.udes that "busing" fails>aj»iourof the five 
standards he alone sets for it. One of these allegecH fEifilures concerns 
the academic achievement of black students. I5i»in tlbe selected 
findings of selected studies, Armor concludes that i(&esegjregat ion re- 
search throughout the nation has typically found n^?stall§stically sig- 
nificant enhancement of black achievement. Furtb?^, he claims that 
the METCO results support this conclusion- But wx- iiave aioted how 
this conclusion was reached through the omission atHeast seven 
busiiag investigations Avith posftive black achieveniMnalt o-esults and 
through serious weaknesses in Ac METCO Tcseardit.. 

This is not the place for a complete review of thdaj^tewant research 
literature. But our evaluation oif tSic availalsle cvidmmt points to a 
more encouraging, if more tentative and complex set -conclusions. 
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First, Uic academic acliir\ cinciit of both white and black diildrtMi is 
not lowered by the t\pes of racial desegregation so far studied. 
Second, the achievement of v. hite and esp( eially of black ehiklrea in 
desegregated schools is generalK- higher \v!u*n some of the ioiltAvini; 
critical conditions are i^iet: ecjual racial access to tlir seiiools re- 
sources; cUmroom'-Dot just school-chvsemvuMtion (MePartland. 
1968); the initiation of desc'gre^ation in the early grades; interracial 
staffs;'" substantial radier than token student desegregation (Jencks 
and Brown, .1972 ); the mamtenancc of or increas(^ in school services 
and remedial training; and the avoidance of strict ability grouping. 

Grading changes before and after desegregation are meaningless if dif- 
ferential grading practices arc not considered. ' Busing" also fails, ac- 
cording to Armor, because the grade average of the MliTCO students 
in junior and senior high schools declined. The; average METCO 
grade decline is slight (—0.12 on a four-point scale), although he 
described it as "considerable" (Armor, p. 109). Nor is the difference 
in grade changes between the METCO and control gronpj* statisti- 
cally significant. Moreover, the greater drop in METCO grades than 
in control grades may be an artifact of the enormous non-response 
rate discussed earlier, for the full cross-sectional data show the 
controls grades falling as much as those of the METCO children 
(-0.14 to ^0.13). 

r Black grades also fell after desegregation in Evanston, wc are in- 
formed in Armor s footnote 4. But wc are not informed that die same 
study shows that white grades also fell and that there were no 
significant differences "in the frequencies of earned grades wndiin 
each group" (Hsia, 1971). By contrast, when black pCipils left a 
segregated junior high school in Sacramento in 1964, diey soon re- 
ceived higher grades in the desegregated schools and maintained this 
improvement throughout their junior liigh years (Morrison and 
Stivers, 1971). However, none of these results are convincing, since 
differential grading practices are not controlled. 

Shifts in aspirations and "academic self-image" during desegregation 
are positive in meaning. Armor further contends that "busing ' fails be- 
cause it lowers bodi die aspirations and academic self-concept of 
black children. Several qualifications are briefly discussed initially 
(Armor, pp. 101-102), but when the conclusions are drawn, this 
METCO "finding" has become unqualifiedly one of the four failures 
of **busing' (Armor, p. 109). 

Actually, the METCO data on the subject are by no means clear. 
Two of Armors three relevant Figures (5 and those concerned 
with occupational aspirations and with 'Teeling more intelligent than 
classmates/' show no significant change differences between the 
METCO and ''controF groups. And the non-response bias may ac- 
count for the one significant change difference— in regard to the 
desire to obtain a bachelors degree (Figure 4)-since the full cross- 
sectional samples reveal a similar decline for both groups (—11 per 
cent to — 12 per cent ) . 
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Two earrhil cft^sei^rc^Mtion investjc;ations from Pittsburgh and 
Eviinston, howc|T, hue hnm\ lower black aspirations combined 
with hatter acadniiic pt^rforniancc. Black ninth graders in Fittsbiirirh 
had Mi^nificantiv higlHT aritlnnc'tic achievement and lower ediica- 
tional aspuutionl in dese^c^regated schools ( St. John and Smith, 1969). 
Sninlarly. both dnck and white pupih in Evanston^s third, fourth 
and fifth grade=^ who had previously been in predonu'nantlv black- 
schools reporte|l somewhat lower academic self-concept scores alter 
two years in p7^^doniinantly wliite schools (Weber, Cook, and Camp- 
bel , 1971; Hsf i, 1971). And wo have noted that Evanston^s black 
and wlntc ch|dren made achievement gains during desegregation 
thougn they \|ere not statistically significant (Ilsia, 1971). Since this 
effect occuir^l for both racial groups, these in\-estigators inferred 
that this soc|il comparison effect'^ reflected adaptation to new norms 
and more reigistic conceptions of academic performance. 

The kc>' tmmderstanding the apparent paradox of reduced aspira- 
tions combjied with increased achievement is the well-known psy- 
chological i|;inciple that achievement motivation and aspiration level 
are b\- no ^leans identical. Hescnnchers have repeatcdlv found that 
moderate i|otivatioiial levels are best for learnin^r and achievement 
(Atkinson|1960. Some of this motivational research directly con- 
ecrns bla(|v children. Katz (1967), for cxamnle, has demonstrated 
expenme&ally hov.- unduly high aspirations can doom black students 
to serious learning difficulties. Lrhis view, desegregation benefits 
learning among black children by lowering their aspirations to more 
effective and realistic levels. Veroff and Pccle (1969) supported 
Katzs p&sition in a study of desegregation in a small Michigan city. 
Ihey found that achievement motixation, as measured by the choice 
of moderately difficult tasks, significantly increased for black boys 
after one year in a desegregated elementary school; black girls, how- 
e\-er. did not e\-ince the change. 

If METCO had drastically curtailed black ambitions to low levels, 
this would have been a negative result. But METCO reduced these 
ambitions only slightly, for they remained as high or higher than the 
ambitions of white students in METCO schools.'^ In short, when 
desegregation lowers rigidly high aspirations of black students to 
moderate, efFcctive levels, it should be considered a positive, not a 
negative effect. 

Shifts in racial attitudes during desegregation are exaggerated and in- 
terpreted too narrowly. "Ikising" fails again, in Armor s view, because 
he regards his METCO data as indicating that desegregation leads to 
negative effects for race relations. Once again, these METCO data 
'^"''^"Sh much is made of it, the increase among 
METCO children in their desire to attend schools with at least half- 
black student bodies proves not to be significantlv different from a 
sunilar increase among the "control" students (Figure 7), No control 
data are shown for bh^ck students' relations wdth white students 
(Figure 10), even though data without control comparisons are 
otliervvise condemned by Armor and a large segment of the "controf 
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;iOup also attended interracial schools and had contact w ith wliite 
tudents. And as alivady noted. Uic diUi-renlial adnn'nislration of the 
hird attitnde questionnaire in 1970 is a critical factor which probably 
xplains at least part of the difference between thi* t^vo groups. 

Bnt if these supporting data are snspect, Armor s interpretations of 
hem are oven more snspect. "Militancy" and heiti;htened "black con- 
ciousness and .solidarity" arc viewed as indicating '*bad" race rela- 
ions, tho\igh Armor adds, **It would be a mistake, of course, to view 
he increased racial solidarity of black studtiits as a completely nega- 
ivc finding' (Armor, p. 113, italics added). Similarly, support for 
black power ' and a preference for a school with a stiulent bod\' that 
s evenly divided between the races are believed necessarily to invoK'c 
black separatism " Even syinpadiy for the Black Panthers is re- 
garded as indicative of "an ti -integration sentiments''; this despite the 
act that the Panthers do not support racial segregation and removed 
ttokely Carmiehael as a member because of his insistence on racial 
eparatism. 

These interpretations involve a logical contradiction in Armors 
irgumeiit. He begins his article with the famous "hearts and mhids ' 
juotation of the 1954 Supreme Court ruling against de jure racial 
;cgregation of the public schools; and he employs it as evidence of die 
powerful influence of social science upon "die integration policy 
node]." Yet the Supreme Court was maintaining that segregation led 
o black sclf-hate. Now when he interprets his data as showing that 
vlETCO "busing" leads to racial pride, militancy, and a desire to be 
uiiong blacks as well ns whites, Armor concludes that "die integra- 
ion policy moder* is proven wrong and that "busing * causes hud race 
elations. 

The article admits diat die METCO children are still supportive of 
he program, but emphasizes the trend toward "militancy.*' No con- 
lideration is given to die effects of the differential administration of 
he third- wave questionnaires: nor is any given to the possible effects 
>f the study^s having begun just after the 1968 assassination of Dr. 
Martin Liidier King, Jr., a tragic event with wide repercussions for 
Dlack/white interaction. Finally, the attitude results, like the achieve- 
nent results, must be reinterpreted in die light of our discovery diat 
Tiuch of the "contror' group attends substantially desegregated 
ichools. It could be, dien, that die extreme tokenism of the METCO 
programs influenced diese attitude results. They cannot be related to 
'busing" and desegregation, given die composition of the "controV' 
Tioiip. 

Nonetheless, Armor views these findings as a challenge to contact 
theory. To buttress this contention, he selectively cites a lone finding 
Mi of context from Useem's (1971, 1972) 1969 study of white racial 
attitudes in METCO schools. 

Nonetheless, although tlic e\-idence is not complete, what we have in- 
dicates that the wliite students thcmscK-es were negatively affected by 
the contact. . . . {t]hose students who had direct classroom contact with 
bused black students showed leas support for tl^e busing program than 
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tliosc ssi^hout direct contact. In fiict. the kind of students who wore 
y:eneraUy the iro.st supportive— the middle-chiss, liigh-achieving stu- 
dents— shoued the Uirgest decline in support as a rcsuU of contact 
with bused black students. This finding is based on cross-sectional 
data and docs not indicate a change over time, but it is suggestive of 
tlie possibility that a general pohirization has occurred for b:)th racial 
groups. (Armor, pp. 103-104) 

When drawing conclusions, lio\vc\'er, he forgets Iv'- own caution 
again.st drawing causal inferences and Hath* states that "white student 
attitudes in the receiving schools also tended to become less favorable 
to black students . . /' { Anuor, p. 112, italics added). 

The simple correlation l^ctween increased classroom contact and 
more negative feelings toward METCO among white students is sta- 
tistically signiricant; but Armor fails to report tliat the relationship is 
no longer significant once such variables as sex, socio-economic status, 
and academie standing are taken into account. Moreover, this effect 
is limited to upper-status students of high ability who remain favor- 
able to the program but who have their initially unrealistic expecta- 
tions of blacks modified. 

There is also a failure to report other relevant findings from 
Useem's work. For example, she found a statistically significant posi- 
tive relationship between favorable white attitudes toward METCO 
and earlier ccpial status interracial contact in elementary school, 
summer camp, etc.; and this strong relationship remained significant 
after full controls were applied. Useem also found a relationship 
*(p<.OS) between support for METCO and interracial contact in 
extracurricular activities'. Moreover, she found that having a METCO 
friend is strongly linked to support of METCO, and is best^predieted 
by ecjual status contact with blacks as a child and with METCO stu- 
dents in class and school activities.^* 

The evidence that school desegregation "channels" blacks irtlo greater 
future opportunities is stronger than presented. The one "success" of 
"busing," Armor admits, is that METCO appears to "channel" its 
students into colleges at higher rates than control students presum- 
ably from the same families. But this finding is couched with many 
qualifications that are conspicuously absent from his negative con- 
clusions. Furthermore, his article actually understates METCO's 
success in this regard and fails to cite recent research that indicates 
that it may welfbe an important effect of interracial education in 

general. , ^.r. r t 

Armors article shows in its Figure 11 that tS per cent ot the 
METCO graduating class of 1970 entered four-year colleges, com- 
pared to onlv 44 per cent of the controls. By the fall of 1971, the 
percentages were 66 per cent and 44 per cent; and by the spring of 
1971, 56 per cent and oS per cent. (For universities, the spring 1971 
fic;nres were even more impressive, witli 43 per cent of the METCO 
c;raduates and only 12 per cent of* the controls enrolled.) Similarly, 
positive results are'cited from another special program (Perry, 1972). 
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But the article also implies that Uu' METCO drop-out iiU- from 
colk-gc is excessively hii:h, siu^i'.estinu that the prourani pnsh(\s into 
college stndents who do not belong there. This point is answered as 
soon as one compares the METCiO fip^ures with othiT data on collef^e 
attendance. For 19G9 and 1970. the peree!it;H^es of the ioful gradu- 
ating classes of th(» MKTCiO hiah schools ^onic^ on to four-year 
colleges were 61 per cent and 62 per cent-all well below the 1969 
and 1970 ME'J'CO figures of 77 per cent: and 78 per cent (Us(^em, 
1971).^-'' Moreover, the 84 per cent college retention rate of the 1970 
METCO graduates who entered the seeoncl year of the fonr-ycar 
colleges is not abnormally low. In fact, it is slightly above the 7S 
per cent national retention rate for white students in four-year col- 
leges (Astin, 1972). 

Nor was the 1970 MEl^CO graduating class unusual. Robert 
Haydon, the director of METCO, kindly .supplied us with data on the 
32 METCO graduates of 1969. Twenty-eight (S8 per cent) entered 
college in the fall of 19G9, while four began full-time employment. 
Three years later, attempts were made to contact the entire group, 
and 22 of the 28 college-attenders were repx'hed. One Vv'as in the 
Army, and five had left college. Sixteen (73 per cent), however, were 
still enrolled in college. 

y«?t Armor belittles such concrete results. He emphasizes that such 
finciings are tentative, based on small samples, and may indicate that 
the future benefits of biraeial schooling are limited to t!ie college- 
bound. The importance of all three of these cautions is reduced, 
however, by a major research eilort that goes uumcntioncd. Robert 
Grain (1970), using a 1966 sur\'ey of 1,624 adult blacks in the urban 
North, focused upon the occupational and income outcomes of de- 
segregated education for high school graduates.^* Grain concludes: 

American Negroe^i who attend integrated public schools have better 
jobs and higher incomes throughout at least the next three dccndes of 
their life. The differences in iriconie cannot be accounted for by the 
higher educational attainment of alumni of integrated schools, or by 
the higher differences in social b \ckground. The most significant ef- 
fect of integrated schools is probably not "educational." It is probably 
more important tliat Negroes who attend integrated schools will have 
more contact with whites as adults, and tend tc have more trust in whites 
than do Negroes from segregated schools. This in turn partially over- 
comes a crucial barrier to equal opportunity — the fact thivt information 
about employment opportunities is spread through types of informal 
social contacts to which few Negroes have access. 

The firm policy conclusion against ^'mandatory busing'' Is not substan- 
tiated by the evidence presented. For the many reasons discussed 
above, the evidence does not justify Annors unqualified conclusion: 
**The available evidence on busing, then, seems to lead to two clear 
policy conclusions. One is that mandatory busing for purposes of 
improving student achievement and interracial harmony is not effec- 
tive and should not be adopted at this time" (Annor, p. 116)» Inter- 
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estingly, tliis conclusion was added to the final version alter 
considerable publicity coneeniiug Armor's paper had been generated 
b\' its repeated leaks to the mass media. An earlier draft had con- 
cluded only that "the data may fail to support mandatory busing as it 
is currently justified . . /* 

Armor also concludes that "voluntary busing" should continue for 
those who still believe in it and for the sake of social science research. 
Yet he never demonstrated, nor do we detect it when reviewing the 
evidence, that "mandatory" and "voluntary" desegregation lead to 
different effects. ^'Mandatory busing" is condemned out of hand even 
tliough his article rests most heavily on a voluntary program's effects, 
and rests entirely, except for Berkeley, upon token programs with 
small numbers and percentages of black children, while most "man- 
datory" programs involve larger numbers and percentages of black 
children in Southern cities excluded from consideration. 

In a real sense, Armor s article does not concern itself with "busing" 
at all, save for its title and its conclusions. It does not pro\'ide us with 
direct evidence on the "busing" of school children for racial desegre- 
gation, for it never treats "busing" as an independent variable. Rather, 
his article is an attack upon the racial desegregation of public schools 
that often, but not always, involves "busing." Large numbers of the 
children in the few studies cited by Annor attend desegregated 
schools without "busing." And we have noted that in his own METCO 
study many of his so-called "controls/' who were supposed to be 
"unbused" and segregated, were in fact *'bused" and desegregated. 
Furtheniiore, a check on his METCO sample finds that a substantial 
number were not bused. Armor was apparently aware of these prob- 
lems, for he admitted in his court testimony for segregation in Detroit 
tiiat *'a more accurate title would be The Effects of Induced School 
Integration/ " 

To our knowledge, there is actually no evidence whatsoever tliat 
"busing" for desegregation harms children. This is fortunate, since 
over 40 per cent of all school children in the United States are "bused" 
daily (though only three per cent are "bused" for puposes of achieving 
racial desegregation- Metropolitan Applied Research Center, 1972), 
Only one of the investigations mentioned in Amior's article actually 
utilized "busing" as an independent variable. It found, though this 
was also omitted, that black pupils in Evanston who were bused to 
desegregated schools attained significantly higher test score gains 
than those who either remained in or walked to desegregated schools 
(Hsia, 1971). This result may be an artifact of selection, but it at 
least indicates that ''busing" per sc did not impair achievement. 

IV 

The article's basic assumptions about racial change are unjustified. To 
this point, our critique has answered Amior's argument within the 
narrow confines of his view of the process of racial desegregation of 
tlic public schools. But here we wish to break out of these confines 
and to challenge the basic assumptions about racial change that under- 
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gird his entire article. Annor s thesis is predicated on viewing school 
desegregation as a teclniical matter, ar. inconvenient intervention 
whose merit must be judged sok'ly by liow v/ell l)lack children man- 
age to adapt to it. Blacks are once again die "object" whose reactions 
should determine '\vhat is good tor them," The conditions faced by 
black children go unmeasured and ignored, and tlie whole context of 
American race relations is conveniently forgotten. All interracial eon- 
tact is assumed to constitute "integration." No mention wliatsoever 
is made of white racism, individual and institutional, wliich tlie 
Kemer Commission maintained was at the root of the problem ( Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968). Nor is there 
any discussion of the strong argument that genuine integration is 
necessary primarily for its potential effects on ichitc Americans and 
their racial attitudes. 

Instead, the whole issue is portrayed as the creation of "liberal 
educators" who are "so intent on selling integration to reluctant white 
communities that they risk the danger of ignoring the opinion of the 
black community" (Annor, p. 115). Forgotten is die fact diat tlie 
issue was the creation of black America, from Charles Hamilton 
Houston to Roy Wilkins, and that it has been continuously opposed 
by white America with every conceivable means. 

Data from die limited METCO sample are generalized to the whole 
black community (Armor, p. 113). The anti-busing resolution of the 
National Black Political Convention held in Gary, Indiana, in March 
1972 is emphasized, but the paradoxical fact that the same Con- 
vention also passed a strong ''pro-busing" resolution is not cited. 
While it is acknowledged tliat "many black leaders favor school in- 
tegration . * ." and that "die imjoritij of blacks may still endorse the 
concept of integration . . ." (Armor, pp. 112, 113, italics added), the 
full range of support for school integration (not merely desegrega- 
tion) in the black community is never revealed. "Would you like to 
see the children in your family go to school with white children or 
not?*' When asked this question at the time of the METCO research 
in 1969, 78 per cent of a national sample of black Americans (up from 
70 per cent three years before) chose "go with whites," as opposed to 
9 per cent "not with whites" and 14 per cent '\insure" (Goldman, 
1970).^^ Thus not just a majority but an overwhelming portion of 
black America still opts for school integration. If any further evidence 
were needed, the immediate and hostile public reactions of. many 
blacks to the initial newspaper stories conceniing Armors paper 
should have supplied it. This is not to deny that there are strong 
doubts among blacks, especially tl,ie young, as to whether white 
America will ever allow genuine integration to become the national 
norm, doubts that are only reinforced by the assumptions upon which 
Ai^nor's article is based. 

Armor asserts that the burden must fall upon those who support 
school integration to prove that it works. Given America s unhappy 
racial history, we believe that the burden of proof rests widi those 
who wish to maintain racial segregation. But actually such conten- 
tions miss the point. The courts* interpretation of the 14th Amend- 
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rncnt of the United States Constitution, and not social scicntisLs' 
opinions about black responses, ultimately governs the racial de- 
segregation of the public scl^ools and court-ordered transportation 
whicli may be needed to achieve it. This fundamental fact was dra- 
matically demonstrated by tlie judicial reaction to Armor s deposition 
in the Detroit school case, a deposition based on an earlier draft of 
"Tlie Evidence on Busing/' On Jime 12, 1972, U.S. Disti-ict Court 
Judge Stephi n H. Roth ruled the deposition inadmissible as eudence 
on the grounds of irrelevancy. The deposition, in Judge Roth s view, 
represented "a new rationale for a return to the discredited separate 
but equal' policy . . 

FOOTNOTES 

/Tnio!^,^'",? ^¥ statements on the desegregation process by Clark 

a9oo), \> jlhams and Ryan ( 1954), Johnson ( 1954), and others (summarized in 
Coleman, 1960) to more rcecnt statements by Katz ( 1964) and Pcttigrew (1969 
1971). * 

^Matthai (1968) dcseribes tlie White Plains (1967) research as follows: "The 
small numbers of Negro students tostod (33 dcsegrc-atrd students, 36 from 
previous years); the hick of explieitncsj; about eomp.arabilitv of the groups under 
study and the rationale of sample sclettion; the oecasionallv contradictoo' figures 
and tables; the lack of sigiiificancci tests; the st'lcelion of only one grade level for 
study (plus n truncated comparison or another grade ]e\el); and the ahnost 
impcnotrabJe prose of the research report make this study utterlv equivocal " 
3 Grades two and four v/ere excluded because of problems of sample drop-out. 
Earlier ^vork showed somewhat greater gains for the desegregated youngsters in 
the second grade and for the segregatcJ > oungslers in the fourth grade (Mahan 
196S), so the omission of these two grades should not bias the results of this new 
analysis (Thomas Mahan, p(?rsonal commnnication ). 

^iMore recently, a study has been released by the Center for Urban Education 
concerning 25 black nrst, second, and tliird graders bused under Project Concern 
from Bridgeport to Westport, Connecticut. T)it>ugh the sample size renders its 
findings tentative, it found marked academic ijnprovement for the "bused" chil- 
dren during one-and-a-half years when compared with similar unhused children 
remaining in the segregated sending school in Bridgeport. The study also found 
no ill effecis among the desegregated white children (Heller ct al, 1972) 
M\*e wish to thank Robert ilayden of METCO, the Boston School System', and 
the families of the children contacted for their helpful cooperation in securing 
these data. 

cWe arc here following the standard practice of defining a segregated school as 
one witli a predominantly black student body. Had we employed a majority-white 
definition for a desegregated school, the "control" percentage attending deseg- 
regated would he 53 per cent (29/55) instead of 62 per cent (34/55). Small 
numbers of Chinese- American and Spanish-speaking students in a few of the 
schools explain the minor dilference. 

^Our projected sample sizes eonseivatively assume a standard deviation of the 
junior high gain scores of one grade level. 

8 Unfortunately for the discerning reader: Armor failed to mention these losses 
of elementary subjects in tJie one footnote he devotes to the subject. We obtain'^d 
them from Walberg ( 1969 ) . 

9Using the Coleman report data, the standard deviation for groups of white 
students in desogregated schools in the Metropolitan North is only about 40 per 
cent as large as the standard deviation of the white individual* scores; or, on 
Coleman's verbal test, roughly four points where. the standard deviation of' the 
individual whites is 10 points (Coleman et ai, 1966). Sined Armor finds that 
the mean for white groups in desegregated schools is roughly one-and-a-half 
group mean standard deviations larger than that for black groups in desegregated 
schools, we estimate that the average black child is roughly six points ( 1.5 x 4 
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points) bcliind the average white child. Translating this into irclivicluiil pcrttn- 
lilcs and assuniinc tli.it the avvra-e v.hite in c^t-sc-rc^ated <ihooh is .it Uic 5t/th 
percentile, v. e arrive at our estinuUe that th- -Ce bUtk pupil in dcs.'.-rc-atcd 
schools is between the il5th and 3Utii pcrLentilrS. 

loBailcv (1970) has u\>o MUAvn that hizh vjUooI "disniptions and raci.d ttn- 
sions are far less lil.ely to occur \\hen the hl.uk .aafl percentar,e is equal to or 
greater than the black student pereentnue. 

iiUseem (1971) studifd wljite tenth graders' aspirations and attitudes in cis:ht 
out of the nine seeondar>- ^ehools participatuii: in the METCO piOLrrani dnrin<^ 
1968-69. She found white aspirations just equal to or below those reported for 
blacks in the .^arne schools. Thus, 74 per cent of the white >tudcnts '^vantcd io 
be above the middle of the class acadt.-inically compan-d to aboiit SO per cent 
of the black students; and 26 per cent of the wlutes aspired tu a professional or 
graduate school compared to 35 per cent of the blacks. 

i2ln his Detroit segregation testimony, Armor stated that lie omitted these posi- 
tive findings of contact because they wi re voluntary and therefore eould have 
been caused by self-selection. But classrooms at the hiiih school level otteii 
involve selection too. i^t sidt s, 72 per cent of Useem's wliitc stutients ^^ho had 
contact with METCO students in sehuol activities had it in athletics. ArnK>r s 
argument requires us to believe that tolerant white students would go out for 
football primarily to have contact with the few black players on the team. 
13 Data from one METCO hii;h school was unobtainable for 1970, but the 
similarity of the percentages for the two years suggests that this does not intro- 
duce a serious bias. , ^ , , , , . i j 
i^From these same data, Grain (1971) also finds that those who attended 
integrated schools are more likely to have i;raduatcd from high school, are more 
likely to have attended college, and score higher on a verbal test than thoSe 
who attended northern segregated schools. It seems likely that the higher achieve- 
ment of Negroes in integrated schools can be attributed partly to diflcreiices in 
the character of their classmates, irrespective of race. In addition, however, 
there is evidence that attending intc^;rated schools 1ms an important impact in 
establishing social and psychological preetuiditions for aehicvement." 
15 Armors data on black attitudes toward "busing" in his footnote 11 are out- 
dated. By March 1972. black.s favored •'busing*' for integration by 54 per cent 
to 34 per cent (Harris, 1972 ) . 
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